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The Press and the President. 


' THE treatment to which President Cleveland and his wife 

have been subjected by almost all the morning and some of 
the evening newspapers of this city is not only a disgrace to 
metropolitan journalism, but a grievous wrong to the com- 
munity at large. The tone of the public press in any 
country is accepted generally as a measure of the moral and 
intellectual condition of the people for whom the newspapers 
are made, and the knowledge of this fact ought to fill all 
reputable editors with a lively sense of the responsibilities 
which they assume. As a matter of fact, the average editor 
is by no means apt to place a low estimate upon his own 
personal importance and influence. There is no province 
of literature, science or art in which the modern newspaper 
does not disport itself with an air of authority, not to say 
infallibility. Omniscience is its foible. The gravest ques- 
tions of state are disposed of summarily in a few curt lines 
of brevier type; knotty points in theology, which would 
puzzle a synod of learned doctors for weeks, are settled out 
of hand by a few scratches of the pen ; the greatest poets, 
painters, novelists and musicians are scarified mercilessly ; 
the problems of all mankind, in short, find, at the editorial 
desk, a speedy if not a satisfactory solution. Nothing is 
too vast or too minute for these arbiters of manners and 
dispensers of information. They are equally ready to decide 
the policy of an empire, the shape of a bonnet, or the rules 
of a dog-fight. 

Above all things else, perhaps, the daily newspaper is 
jealous of its claim to be considered an educator. It is, in 
its own opinion, a court of last appeal in all cases involving 
questions of good government and good manners. It criti- 
cises, with scathing severity, the ignorance, venality, dem- 
agogism or vulgarity of our legislators; it ridicules the 
mountebanks and sensationalists of the pulpit, and lashes 
the windy pretenders of the lyceum. It is, moreover, espe- 
cially eloquent in denouncing the social worship of place or 
title in those unhappy European countries which do not 
enjoy the blessings of universal equality, and in heaping 
tidicule upon the foolish youths who ape foreign habits, and 
the silly maidens who would risk all for a patent of nobility. 
This would be admirable if its own columns did not often 
afford the grossest example of the very vices against which 
it launches its loudest fulminations. But, unhappily, every 
intelligent reader knows that the great morning journals— 
while constantly enlarging their scope as mere news-collect- 
ors—have been sinking slowly but steadily into deeper 
abysses of literary and moral abasement. Their flagrant 
dishonesty in matters of political statement finds some ex- 
cuse in the heat of party feeling ; but there can be no ex- 
cuse for wilful pandering to a degraded appetite for filthy or 
petty personal gossip, even if that appetite were much more 
common than there is any reason to suppose it to be. What 
becomes of the boast that the newspaper is an educator, or 
that journalism should be ranked with the literary and 
learned professions, if they must look for support and appre- 
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ciation to a class which delights in the abominable stuff with 
which the columns of our ‘ great dailies’ have recently over- 
flowed? What becomes of the boast of the liberty, the 
dignity and the manhood of the American citizen ? 

The daily press of New York, with a few honorable ex- 
ceptions, has never touched a lower depth than it fathomed 
in its stories about this White House wedding. It is not 
likely that many of our readers had time, patience or in- 
clination to scan one twentieth part of the wretched balder- 
dash provoked by the occasion ; but, unless they threw their 
newspaper away without looking at it, they could scarcely 
have failed to observe how almost every law of decency and 
polite-manners was violated. The wildest writer of bur- 
lesque could scarcely imagine conduct more outrageous than 
that of which the chief magistrate of a mighty nation, and a 
modest, refined woman, have been the victims. Everybody 
will remember the burning indignation with which the news- 
papers inveighed against certain politicians who played Paul 
Pry in Albany not so very long ago, and the fine scorn 
which they expressed for the behavior which they have now 
vied with each other in imitating. Every decent newspaper 
man ought to blush—does blush, doubtless—for his calling, 
when he thinks of the degradation in which the reporters 
have wallowed and which the editors have extolled. A mod- 
est young girl hounded with remorseless pertinacity, tracked 
like a pickpocket, described like a painter’s model, watched 
at door, window and keyhole, followed to shops, made the 
target of beastly innuendo, pictured in caricature, lied about, 
laughed at, persecuted with an ingenuity of torture worthy 
an Apache. 

These are some of the latest achievements of modern 
American journalism. The President fared no better ; but 
being a man, and a sturdy one, he possibly suffered less. 
But the ignominy of it all! What would be thought, what 
would be said, of anybody, who, when he had been asked 
not to intrude upon a purely domestic celebration of any 
kind, insisted nevertheless upon forcing his way in, sticking 
a quizzing-glass in his eye, and loudly commenting upon all 
the proceedings? Would he not inevitably and justly be 
kicked out? and would not every honest foot itch to he at 
him? Mr. Cleveland, for his wife’s sake undoubtedly more’ 
than his own, asked for the simple privilege of being mar- 
ried in such a way as he thought best, and the privilege was 
brutally denied him, simply because he had been elected by 
popular vote to the highest and most honorable office which 
his countrymen can bestow. He stole through a private 
door to escape publicity, and a reporter was there to waylay 
him ; he crossed the river in a ferry-boat, and reporters 
stood at the windows of his carriage ; he visited his future 
bride, and reporters knocked at the door to get a look at 
him ; he received a parcel from a tailor, and a reporter was 
at the servants’ entrance to inspect it ; he ate supper, and a 
reporter was in waiting to steal the menu ; he departed with 
his bride of an hour in a special train, and the reporters 
followed in another; he sought a refuge in a mountain 
retreat, and the reporters hid behind bushes to note the 
hour when the house was shut up and when it was opened. 
The recital is enough to make the face of a book-agent burn. 

It is not worth while to pursue the subject much further ; 
the facts speak for themselves with ample potency ; but it 
may be as well to direct attention to the fact that the 
manner of the reports was as vile as the spirit of them, 
The stories in one paper excelled in stupidity, in another in 
minuteness and indelicacy, in a third in malice. The abso- 
lute preéminence in common vulgarity cannot easily be 
awarded. In this respect—to alter a whist phrase—dis- 
honors are easy. The motive of all this voluntary self- 
degradation is not far to seek. It is within the knowledge 





of the present writer that the responsible editor of one 
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conscious superiority, ‘of course, it is rubbish; but we 
shall print a page of it. It is just what people want to 
read.’ We refuse to believe anything of the kind. The 
speaker simply thought his own low instincts the true gauge 
of universal taste. If any of the offending newspapers in- 
creased their circulation temporarily by means of ribaldry 
and vulgarity, it was at the cost of permanent reputation. 
Policy of this kind is as blind as was the original Peeping 
Tom of Coventry, of whom it is said : 


That one low churl, compact of thankless earth, , 
The fatal by-word of all years to come, 

Boring a little augur-hole in fear, 

Peeped ; but his eyes, before they had their will, 
Were shrivell’d into darkness in his head, 

And dropt before him. 


Reviews 
Balzac’s ‘‘ César Birotteau.”’ * 

THERE is a celebrated saying of Diderot’s, which, by a 
slight psychological twist, may be applied to the prince of 
French novelists. Said the Encyclopédiste :—‘ A single phy- 
sical quality may lead the spirit of him who busies him- 
self with it to an infinity of different things. Thus, for ex- 
ample, a color—yellow : gold is yellow, silk is yellow, the 
butterfly is yellow, bile is yellow, light is yellow, straw is 
yellow : to how many more threads of association may not 
this thread be attached? . . . The madman does not per- 
ceive that one suggests the other : he grasps a tuft of lucent 
yellow straw in his hand, and cries out that he has caught a 
sunbeam.’ 

In the case of Balzac—and more particularly of his ‘ César 
Birotteau "—this ‘ quality’ was not a physical quality—a 
color : it was the mental characteristics of certain people as 
vivid as the streak that runs through carnelian—a bundle of 
intellectual traits, a handful of psychologic conditions. Given 


a certain environment, and Balzac hunted out infallibly its 


color, its whole irradiation, its remotest effluence. The col- 
ors of his romances are mostly lurid colors—stormy, intense, 
tropic: vivid yellows, malignant scarlets, poisonous blues, 
leaving a taste on the mental palate like that of caustic. In 
* César Birotteau ’ it is persistent yellow—the yellow of pro- 
found. misfortune—the yellow, not of a sunbeam stealing in- 
to a darkened room, but of a jaundiced career blighted and 
ruined at its richest culmination. In the rush and torrent 
of Balzac’s analysis one is carried away, confused and bewil- 
dered by his opulence. The career of a Parisian parfumeur 
and his family is sketched in ‘ César Birotteau ’ in acids and 
oils, in flashes and thunders, in colors and sounds such as 
one never saw or heard before. The beautiful distinctness 
with which these good people play against the appalling back- 
ground of vice and treachery, of lust and avarice with which 
they are contrasted, is a triumph of literary genius, an evi- 
dence that Lessing was wrong in laying down too dogmatic- 
ally the lines of demarcation between plastic and literary 
art. If these apparitions do not ‘ materialize’ before us— 
if their sorrows and joys, their misfortunes and tragedies, 
do not become visualized and potent with all the palpita- 
tions of flesh and blood,—then there never lived a sculptor 
whose name was Balzac. ‘The little golden sunbeam that 
steals through the dim chambers of the early chapters illumi- 
nates plastic groups as distinct as the Laocoén—and as soon 
‘to writhe in the evils of misfortune. Broader and sunnier 
grows this sunbeam, till the fatal night when César—like 
Belshazzar—gives his feast. And then what appalling yellow 
fire it turns into ! engulfing, enveloping all things, suggest- 
ing the ‘ infinity of things ’ of which Diderot speaks, till the 
whole romance flames with it like some ignited world ; and 
all its dreams and passions, its men and women, its struggles 
and afflictions, its dourgeoiste and noblesse, give forth the yel- 
low light of death. Never has Balzac been so tender, so 


* a and Fall of César Birotteau. By Honoré de Balzac. $1.50. Boston: Roberts 
ers. 
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touching as in this great romance—great in spite of its arti- 
ficialities, its grossness, its hurried and crowded plot and 
counterplot. Never has there been a more persistent, a 
more plenary analysis of dourgeois grief and sorrow than in 
the story of the simple Birotteau family ; never has the yel- 
low chord—if one may so speak—struck in the beginning 
been more wonderfully varied, multiplied and orchestrated 
through all the possibilities of color and sound. 


‘Demos: A Story of English Socialism.’’ 


‘ Demos’ is called ‘a story of English Socialism,’ and it 
is a remarkably good story ; but it is more than that, being 
a thoughtful and suggestive study, as well asastory. Not 
that it is a specially helpful book ; nothing is really helpful 
that is not hopeful, and ‘ Demos’ is anything but hopeful. 
There is, indeed, a hard, as well as a despairing, tone to it ; 
one feels as if the author found it difficult to refrain from 
spelling Demos with an z instead of an s, so great is his im- 
patience with the lower classes. And his hopelessness is of 
the most hopeless kind, from his not being one who laments 
because he despairs of progress, but one who hates progress. 
In his own words—assuming his sympathies to lie with the 
most conservative of his characters—he is sure that we are 
going to have plenty of progress, but he thinks it a pity that 
we should have any ; he ‘ accepts progress, but does not re- 
joice in it.’ He insists that ‘life is enjoyed every bit as 
much in the slums asin the palace ;’ that happiness is evenly 
distributed, because the increased capacity for suffering 
which comes from mental and physical elevation corresponds 
in degree, though differing in kind, to the physical discom- 
forts of the less fortunate ; and he upbraids those who ‘ seek 
to make discontented a whole class which only needs regular 
employment on the old conditions to be perfectly satisfied.’ 
He has made a clever study of that inextinguishable trait in 
all mankind, the desire for power, and shown ingeniously 
that the aim of the Socialists is not to be equals, but to be 
in their turn masters. One of the most-subtle touches in 
the whole is the skill with which the Socialist hero, Mutimer, 
is shown planning to employ his money as a capitalist the 
moment he gets hold of any, and salving his conscience with 
the reflection that he means to employ what he makes as a 
capitalist and speculator to further the ends of Socialism. 

But, although much in the book has in it a coldness and 
hardness which strike unfavorably, the author has builded 
better than he knew, and helped us with hints while tacitly - 
denying that any help is possible. He has made his Emma 
of the common people as fine a woman in her way as his 
aristocratic Adela. His plea, after all, is not that the lower 
classes are as happy as they need to be—which would be 
too cruel a statement for the most courageous conservative, 
—but that they are as happy as they want to be, which in a 
way is true, and is the great secret of the problem. You 
cannot force a man to use a napkin with his dinner till he 
wants one, and when he begins to want one, he will manage 
to have one. The author is right in dwelling on the folly of 
scattering napkins where none are used or wanted ; and on 
the equal folly of stirring up discontent in a certain class 
because they cannot have napkins ; but he has ignored the 
hopeful and just side of the problem, which is to teach peo- 
ple to want the napkins, when they may be trusted to find 
the way toward having them. He does, indeed, touch upon 
this once, when one of his characters, in answer to the state- 
ment that the lower classes would be ‘ perfectly satisfied’ 
with the old conditions if let alone, replies : ‘ But they have 
no right to be satisfied.’ There is the true key to the 
socialist problem: don’t give people things they can’t ap- 
preciate ; don’t make them discontented because they 
haven't things they can’t appreciate ; but teach them to ap- 
preciate, Give them, not things, but opportunities ; not 
money, but education. Don’t reguiate matters by justice, 


* Demos: A Story of English Socialism, 20 cts. New York: Harper’s Franklin 
Square Library. 
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but by generosity. If you are an employer, don't stop at 
what men may claim as their rights, but give them privileges. 
The author of ‘ Demos’ is wrong in thinking nothing can 
be done ; but he is right in thinking that, if anything is to 
be done, it is in ‘ getting the educated by the ears,’ not in 
rousing the passions of the uneducated. 





A New Novel by Octave Feuillet.* 

‘ ALIETTE’ is intense and absorbing—a pleasing variation 
from the average French novel, none the less strong for its 
artistic quiet, and none the less interesting for embodying 
with a touching story deep and suggestive studies of truth. 
Based upon an unhappy, or perhaps one should say an un- 
successful, marriage, it is very far from being a mere tale 
of intrigue and passion. An atheist marries a young and 
ardent Christian, and the study of the difficulties sure to 
arise is the more admirable for the author's evident desire 
to be just to both. His sympathies are with the Christian 
wife ; but he allows the atheist husband to have his fine 
qualities ; and in spite of their unavoidable differences, 
their married life is a very tender love-story, with a very 
dramatic close. There is a bit of keen and very effective 
satire in the husband’s being converted at last, not. by his 
lovely and religious first wife, but by his unlovely and irre- 
ligious second wife. 

‘ Who, in politeness, Lokman, was thy guide ?’ 
* The impolite,’ the learned sage replied ; 

and Aliette’s husband dies in the faith from sheer disgust at 
the moral results of atheism. The author introduces still 
another atheist, whom he allows to be endowed with the 
finest moral qualities ; but in spite of this concession, it may 
be said that his religious argument is still a little weak. 
Aliette’s husband’s faults came, not trom his being an atheist, 
but from his being the typical, easy-going, pleasure-loving 
Frenchman ; while it is probable that something besides lack 
of religious belief was at the root of the wicked French- 
woman’s conscienceless actions. However well it may be to 
uphold religion as a sanctifying, strengthening, beautiful and 
desirable influence in life, it is not wise or dignified to repre- 
sent it as the sole moral tie in the world, on the supposition 
that all humanity would go to the bad if it did not believe in 
a God certain to punish evil-doing and reward the conduct 
that pleases him. But Feuilett’s story is an appeal none the 
less eloquent for not being noisy ; and it is a beautiful tribute 
to much of the fineness of human nature, even if it repre- 
sents that fineness as pitifully dependent on certain beliefs 
and forms of education. That religious belief has been a 
strong factor in restraining the passions of human nature, 
none can doubt ; but that it is the only factor, for all souls, is 
too strong a statement. The most deeply religious natures 
would be first to assert that their religion is something they 
delight to believe, not something absolutely necessary to 
keep them decent members of society. To say ‘I am hap- 
pier, better, stronger, for believing in immortal life and a 
personal God who cares for me,’ is very different from con- 
fessing, ‘ [ should be a thief, a slanderer, a libertine and a 
murderer, if I did not believe in God and immortal life.’ 
The book is admirably translated. 





The Dutch on the American Rhine.+ 

UNDOUBTEDLY the reason why New England subtends so 
vast an angle in the vision of students of American history 
is, because the Yankees have had largely the writing of that 
history. While the Dutch, the Huguenots, the Quakers, and 
the descendants of Englishmen who settled southward of 
Delaware Bay, have, with the New Englanders, made his- 
tory, the writing of it has been a monopoly. Asanecessary 
consequence, the ideas of the scribes have been provincial 





* Aliette. Tr. by J. Henry Hager from the French of Octave Feuillet’s La 
orte. socts. New York: D. Appleton & Co. a m 
+ Dutch Village Communities on the Hudson River. By Irving Elting. 50 cts. 
Johns Hopkins Studies. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University. 
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and defective to a degree that amuses the student of wider 
view. Certainly the future literary historian will make 
merry with vital portions of such works as Palfrey’s * His- 
tory of New England.” Signs are not lacking that the pro- 
vincial era of our historiography is passing away. Col. 
Higginson’s recent contribution, and the narrative and 
critical work superintended by Justin Winsor, indicate this. 
The Johns Hopkins University * Studies in Historical atid 
Political Science’ are even more cheering harbingers of the 
good time coming, when the law of scientific proportion 
shall govern writers of American history. a 

Mr. Elting, a graduate of Harvard, we believe, shows in 
a clear, terse brochure of sixty-eight pages that the Hudson 
River may, ‘in a new and historically important sense, be 
called “‘the Rhine of America.’’’ ‘The germs of free 
local institutions, borne on the tide of western immigration, 
found here, along the Hudson, a more fruitful soil than New 
England afforded for the growth of those forms of muni¢i- 
pal, State and National government, which have made the 
United States the leading Republic among the nations.’ He 
selects the typical village community of New Paltz, in the 
Walkill valley, for special local study. He then traces the 
early struggles of the Dutch colonists against the moriopoly 
of trade, land and government which the privileged West 
India Company at first tried to maintain intact. By direct 
and persistent application of their ancestral principles of 
Germanic liberty, they finally won popular local self-govern- 
ment. ‘One may derive, by a continuous race-tradition, 
through the Datch village communities on the Hudson 
River, that principle of the union of sovereign powers, which 
gave form to our United States.” Along with their victory, 
and indeed from the first, they awarded and demanded equal 
freedom of conscience. The long and noble struggle of the 
Hollanders and their descendants in New York, against the 
English governors who tried to force the Anglican ecclesias- 
tical system upon them, has never been written. It is not 
only a thrilling story, but one which helped mightily to solve 
the final question of national creed-toleration and political 
freedom. Mr. Elting well says: ‘In marked contrast with 
the religiotis intolerance of the New England Colonists, was 
the broad Christian liberality of the Dutch and Huguenots 
who laid the foundations of New York State.” To prove 
and illustrate his attractively-written thesis, Mr. Elting brings 
out from local records a wealth of documentary evidence. 
These extracts retain their old-time quaintness. ‘They not 
only lighten up the subject, but provoke us to ask : ‘ Where 
is the Hawthorne who is to do for Hollander and Huguenot 
in America what the matchless stylist of Salem did for his 
ancestry and countrymen ?”” 





The Education of the Hand.* 

‘ Toots are the highest text-books ; how to use them in- 
telligently is the test of scholarship ; they represent the steps 
of human progress; they constitute the great civilizing 
agency of the world.’ This is the theme upon which our 
author dilates with an eloquence, an emphasis, an enthu- 
siasn, which carry the reader breathlessly along, until, filled 
with contagious fervor, he is ready to exclaim : ‘ Great are 
tools—and Mr. Ham is their prophet!’ As a practical 
illustration of the subject, the Chicago Manual Training 
School is first visited. We areled through its several rooms 
and laboratories, where we see group after group of “ twenty- 
four manly-looking boys,’ bending over the drawing-board, 
or busied at carpenter’s bench, turning lathe, or forge, or 
chipping and filing machine-tools, or, in the foundry, mould- 
ing and casting,—everywhere alert, intent, now gathering 
about the instructor for a brief explanatory lecture, and then 
hastening to put into practice his suggestions. _We not only 
get a vivid picture of the whole work of this admirable 
school, and see just what the boys are doing, but at the 





* Manual Training the Solution of Social and Industrial Problems, By Charles 
Ham, «Illustrated. $1.50. New York: Harper & Brothers, ; 
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same time gather a vast amount of information concerning 
drawing, sculpture, inventions, engines, lumber, iron, bells, 
Damascus steel, and a host of other matters. Yet all this 
occupies less than one-third of the volume. 

Having thus practically exemplified his theory, Mr. Ham 
proceeds to show the intellectual and the moral effect of 
manual training ; how the use of tools stimulates and quick- 
ens the intellect, rouses the attention, sharpens the observa- 
tion, and steadies the judgment ; how it furthermore tends 
to promote rectitude, to correct vicious impulses, and to 
counteract that selfishness which is the source of all im- 
morality, and which common systems of education foster. 
He even goes so far as to call the hand ‘ the mind’s moral 
tudder.’ His arguments on this point are as ingenious as 
they are novel. He next advances the claim that the progress 
of nations is due not to the men who make laws, but to the 
men who make things. Not statesmen, but inventors, are 
the world’s greatest benefactors. A parallel is drawn be- 
tween Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Bessemer, as representatives of 
the old and the new educations. In forty years, the several 
Chancellors of the English Exchequer, including Mr. Glad- 
stone, contrived to save about thirteen million dollars for the 
liquidation of the public debt. Inasingle year, the employ- 
ment of the Bessemer process in the production of steel ef- 
fected a saving of eight hundred millions. Yet England has 
continued to heap honors upon the one, while the other has 
received but slight and tardy recognition of his services. But 
has not the inventor amassed a colossal fortune from the 
success of his inventions ? 

The author next contrasts automatic with scientific educa- 
tion, much to the advantage of the latter, which encourages 
freedom of thought, trains into habits of intelligent accuracy, 
and develops symmetrically the whole nature. And, finally, 
five chapters are devoted to a historic review of the relation 
of education to the social problem. The volume shows a 
wide range of reading and research on the part of the inde- 
fatigable author. Its great fault is that of overstatement. 
In his zeal to establish theories which at the outset have 
much to commend them, Mr. Ham weakens the force of his 
argument by exaggerating it. His style, too, is of the jerky, 
sensational sort, befitting the newspaper reporter rather than 
the philosophical investigator. But apart from these ex- 
travagances of thought and expression, the book is well 
worthy the careful consideration of all educators, statesmen 
and philanthropists, while its sprightliness and its profusion 
of illustrative incidents must prove entertaining to the most 
casual reader. Special commendation is due to the remark- 
ably full synoptical table of contents, and the excellent in- 
dex—both of them models which all book-makers would do 
well to imitate. , 


Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s Browning Handbook.* 

Mr. ARLO Bares has already expressed with some severity 
and emphasis (THE Critic, May 8th) the feelings of one set 
of Browning lovers in reference to Mrs. Sutherland Orr’s 
* Handbook.’ 
versal verdict, would be manifestly unjust to a lady who, 
whatever her limitations or deficiencies, has certainly done a 
faithful and conscientious piece of work. She has not 
aimed to furnish a complete and exhaustive commentary 
upon the poet’s writings. Nor has she undertaken to make 
plain all his obscurities, or, in the manner of ‘ sign-post 
criticism,’ to affix admiration marks to allhis beauties. In- 
deed, she claims little more for her book than that it is a 
kind of descriptive index, based partly upon the historical 
order and partly on the natural classification of the various 
poems. She gives the date of each, outlines the story, and 
explains the allusions. The brief introduction notes as Mr. 
Browning's characteristics an almost unlimited power of 
imagination exerted upon real things, a belief in intellectual 
truth as a matter of personal impression, a belief in love and 


* A Handbook to the Works of Robert Browning. By Mrs. Sutherland Orr. New 
York: Scribner & Welford. 
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self-sacrifice, and an optimism which holds that no experi- 
ence is wasted, and that all life is good in its way. ‘ His 
versification is uniformly inspired by the principle that sense 
should not be sacrificed to sound. He values thought more 
than expression ; matter, more than form. He has nevere 
ignored beauty, but he has neglected it in the desire for 
significance. He has never intended to be obscure, but he 
has become so from the condensation of style which was the 
excess of significance and strength.’ Even if it be admitted 
that Mrs. Orr fails, at times, through ‘ lack of imagination,’ 
to grasp the full sense of a passage or a poem, her ‘ Hand- 
book ’ must undoubtedly prove, not ‘ hurtful,’ but helpful 
to a large class of Mr. Browning’s admirers. Forits simple 
elucidations and descriptions do not, as a more pretentious 
commentary might, forestall the reader’s own judgment and 
opinions, or interfere with original and independent pro- 
cesses of thought. 


An Old-Fashioned Friend.* 


Tuis is an interesting autobiography, written by an octo- 
genarian whose quaint but unstudied phraseology reminds 
one of Thomas Ellwood and John Woolman. Mr. Maule’s 
narrative is concerned chiefly with the disagreements among 
‘the people called Quakers,’ much prominence being given 
to the Gurney schism, which, together with other depart- 
ures from the original faith and practice of the Society, our 
author deeply deplores. Among these innovations and 
errors he mentions the practice of water-baptism, the intro- 
duction of singing into assemblies, employment of a salaried 
or ‘hireling’ ministry, decision of questions in meetings for 
discipline by vote, calling upon members to pray, etc. 
Other objectionable customs which have gradually come in 
are those of setting up monuments, wearing mourning, and 
indulging in display at funerals. Akin to these is the prac- 
tice of making photographs or other likenesses of persons. 
‘If we enter the houses of friends and neighbors, we often 
see displayed upon their walls and tables pictures of them- 
selves, their children, their connections and others, as well 
as books of likenesses—photograph albums, so called. 
These are to be examined, their merits discussed, etc., oc- 
cupying unprofitably the time which might have been em- 
ployed in improving or edifying conversation. These pict- 
ures and albums are, moreover, a further cause of the wast- 
ing of that which might administer to the wants of the needy, 
and in themselves they are not calculated to lead to sober 
thoughtfulness, but rather to feed ‘‘ the lust of the flesh, the 
lust of the eyes, and the pride of life,’’ which are ‘‘ not of 
the Father, but of the world.’’’ 

Many of the personal incidents recorded by Mr. Maule 
show him to be a man with aconscience. For instance, in 
the country store which he kept, he sold tobacco and ci- 
gars, deriving therefrom considerable profit. But seeing how 
many needy persons spent their earnings for tobacco when 
they were in want of clothing and other essentials for them- 
selves and families, and conscious that he was administering 
to an evil, he forthwith abandoned the sale, destroyed the 
stock on hand, and found a relief and satisfaction which he 
had not experienced before. During the late War, he bore 
his testimony for peace by refusing to pay his war-tax, and 
though, on more than one occasion, his property to double 
the amount was taken and sold by the collector, he ‘ took 
joyfully the spoiling of his goods,’ since his principles re- 
mained intact. He was postmaster for twenty-five years, 
and did good service to the cause of morality by suppressing 
evil publications so largely sent to postmasters to be circu- 
lated by them. But finally he became ‘ uneasy in regard to 
newspaper reading, apprehending there is a snare in it, and 
that it is unprofitable and dangerous ; the tendency of the 
matter generally contained in such publications being, to 
leave the mind and thoughts in an unsettled state, and to 
disqualify for the consideration of serious things.’ To cease 
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the perusal of such pernicious matter himself, was not suffi- 
cient to quiet his conscience. The question ‘ saluted’ his 
mind : ‘ How canst thou hand out to others that which thou 
dost not think fit for thyself to read ? —and the only way in 
which he could obtain peace of mind was by handing in his 
resignation to the Post-Office Department. Later, his books 
became a subject of consideration, and finding in his library 
not only the standard and approved writings of Friends, but 
also other works of an erroneous and objectionable charac- 
ter, such as Macaulay’s History of England, and J. J. 
Gurney’s writings, he committed them to the flames, that 
they might do no further harm. Mr. Maule gives some ac- 
count of the travels and preaching of Hannah Hall, who 
seems to have felt a call to be a missionary-at-large. 





Minor Notices 

THE character of the ‘great Napoleon’ cannot be said to be 
shown in any more favorable light as the years go on. Special- 
pleader historians, to whom successful force seems justifiable 
triumph, have done their best for him, and will continue to do 
so. Those who cannot defend his means—and his meannesses 
—urge the plea that, through necessary war and despotism, he 
was seeking the highest good for religion and civilization. This, 
however, is not the effect left upon the mind of those who have 
read the recently-published memoirs written by those who knew 
him. ‘The Last Days of the Consulate’ (Armstrong & Son, 
$1.50; Harper Bros., 20 cts.), from the French of M. Fauriel, 
Professor at the Sorbonne, edited by L. Lalanne, is a sort ot 
supplement to the Memoirs of Mme. de Rémusat. It is some- 
thing less than history, and ‘something more than court gossip, 
and takes its place on the well-filled shelf devoted to Napoleonic 
memoirs and memories. Due allowance must be made, in 
studying all books of this sort, for personal prejudice and for 
limitations of view ; but, with the appearance of every such vol- 
ume as this, the task of the J. S. € Abbotts of the future be- 
comes harder and harder. At any rate the ‘ great-hearted ’ and 
‘ philanthropic’ Napoleon would seem to be ho more.——PART 
VIII, of * Roadside Songs of Tuscany,’ by Francesca Alexander, 
illustrated (John Wiley & Sons), is as dainty and attractive as 
all the other parts have been. It must be confessed that the 
text of these little books is extremely simple, even as a study of 
simplicity ; but the little picture of ‘ Christ the Child,’ as a nat- 
ural human baby, alone is worth the price of the present number. 





A WORTHY addition to the Golden Treasury Series (Macmil- 
lan) is * The Trial and Death ot Socrates ’—a translation, by F. 
J. Church, of Plato’s ‘ Euthyphron,’ ‘ Apology,’ ‘Crito,’ and 
*Phzdo.’ It has been published before by the same publishers 
in another form, but the chief part of the present introduction is 
new ; and nothing could be more attractive than the dress in 
which the volumes of this standard series are presented.—— 
Scott’s ‘ Lay of the Last Minstrel,’ edited, with preface and 
notes, by Prof. W. Minto, appears in the thick, gray, paper cov- 
ers of the Clarendon Press Series, of which Messrs. Macmillan 
are the agents for this country. The notes are full and satisfac- 
tory ; the typography excellent ; and there is a very engaging 
‘Map of Scott-land’ at the end of the little book.——Lamp’s 
‘ Adventures of Ulysses,’ edited, with notes for schools, and 
Scott's ‘Guy Mannering,’ similarly edited, and with an histori- 
cal introduction by Charlotte Yonge, have been added to Ginn 
& Co.’s excellent series of Classics for Children.——FRoM the 
Chautauqua Press, Boston, comes an interesting ‘Game of 
Mythology.’ It is to be played exactly like the familiar game of 
authors, but is arranged to give a very complete knowledge of 
both Roman and Greek mythology, and it is clearly printed on 
strong cards. The price is only fifty cents ; and it is one of the 
few successful combinations of amusement and instruction. 





F Fonotbrex MEANINGS ; or, An Hour with a Dictionary,’ by 
Alfred Waites, is the latest of Lee & Shepard's capital series of 
Handbooks. The compiler—with Brewer, Webster, Johnson, 
Liddell and Scott, and other word-mongers at his elbow—has 
brought together two or three hundred etymological curiosities, 
which serve the double purpose of affording casual diversion 
and also of suggesting various lines of philological investigation, 
of much mental profit to any one disposed to pursue them. 
Tracing words to their roots, he discovers, for instance, that 
‘astonished’ is ‘ thunder-struck,’ ‘ awkward” is ‘ left-handed,’ 
‘cemetery’ is ‘a sleeping-room,’ ‘dainty’ is ‘toothsome,’ 
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‘salary’ an allowance for salt, ‘alarm’ is to call to arms, and 
soon. The number of terms derived from the names of persons 
is large, though but a few are here given, such as derrick, loom, 
dunce, stentorian, tantalize, etc. Some of Dr. Johnson’s char- 
acteristic and oft-quoted definitions are mserted, under ‘ excise,’ 
‘oats,’ ‘patron,’ ‘ pension,’ ‘cough’—‘a convulsion of the 
lungs, vellicated by some sharp serosity.’ Attention is called 
to the misuse of such words as ‘allude,’ and ‘transpire,’ and 
also to the change in the signification of ‘let,’ ‘ prevent,’ ‘ bel- 
dam,’ and other terms, The book is by no means exhaustive, 
and the student of our language could scarcely find a more pleas- 
ant exercise than to make a similar one for himself. 





‘ PRINCES, AUTHORS AND STATESMEN,’ edited by James Par- 
ton, and illustrated (T. Y. Crowell & Co.), is a valuable and in- 
teresting book of its kind. It is a compilation of essays, most of 
which were originally written for Zhe Youth's Companion ; but 
it is by no means to be inferred that it is a book solely for chil- 
dren. It is one adapted to interest every member of a house- 
hold, because itis not a series of dry biographies prepared by 
one writer, but a collection of personal reminiscences of famous 
people, given by those who have known them familiarly, or have 
visited them. ‘The most intelligent reader may thus find some- 
thing quite new to him in the accounts of Carlyle, Thackeray, 
Dickens, George Eliot, the Prince of Wales, Lord Beaconsfield, 
Victor Hugo, Macaulay, Lincoln and Queen Victoria ; while at 
the same time the accounts cannot fail to interest readers so 
young that they cannot read the book tor themselves.——-AN 
ADMIRABLE book, of a kind that other cities would do well to 
copy, is the ‘ Directory of Charitable and Beneficent Organizations 
of Boston’ (Cupples, Upham & Co.), With the aid of a gener- 
ous index, it is possible to find in a moment the address suited to 
any case of charity or help on which one may desire immediate 
information. With each address are given—briefly and to the 
point—all particulars as to each institution necessary for an 
applicant to know. A chapter of ‘ — Suggestions’ is added, 
The book will be found in every way helptul to those interested 
in organized charity. 





IN ‘ SKETCHES OF YALE LIFE’ (Washington: Arlington Pub, 
Co.) we have a series of selections, humorous, sentimental, and 
descriptive, gathered from the college periodicals—Literary 
Magazine, Courant and Record,—an re! au and edited by 
John Addison Porter, of the Class of '78. The papers, some 
fifty in number, are classified under the heads of ‘ College Build- 
ings,’ ‘ Dormitory Life,’ ‘ Manners and Customs,’ ‘Class-Room 
Humors,’ etc. Various, indeed, are the themes on which these 
fledglings have essayed their first flights. Old South Middle, 
the old chapel, the library by moonlight, the college bell, rain 
days, the fence, hobbies, the sweep, singing, smoking, umbrel- 
las, examinations—these and kindred occupations, places, and 
belongings are duly commemorated. Various too, in quality, are 
the style and manner of treatment, and the abilities displayed— 
several of the articles having positive merit, while others are 
merely creditable school exercises. Taken altogether, however, 
they present a capital picture of college life in all its phases, 
with a judicious blending of its lights and shades ; and Mr. Por- 
ter deserves the thanks of all old Yalensians for so successfully 
reproducing these scenes and memories of their student days. 
No names are given ; but the editor’s remark that many of the 
papers are the early work of men who have since become dis- 
tinguished, affords an opportunity for the curious reader to ex- 
ercise his ingenuity in guessing the authorship. 





‘ TALKS WITH MY Boys,’ by Wm. A. Mowry (Roberts Bros.), 
is an admirable little book, which has the great merit of being 
entertaining. It is a book that a boy would really read, for it is 
full ot anecdote as well as suggestion ; and many valuable facts 
are incidentally worked in, in a way to make it a helpful book 
to teachers. ——CAsSELL & Co. issue an exhaustive and valuable 
book on * The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics,’ by J, J. Hummel, of 
the Leeds Yorkshire College. It is a manual or text-book givin: 
exact scientific and practical information to the teacher an 
student of the art of dyeing. It has ninety-seven diagrams.—— 
‘JoHN WILson’s PROSE STYLE,’ by Fannie W. McLean (Bost- 
on: J. S. Cushing & Co.), is mentioned as ‘an undergraduate 
thesis ;’ but no apol was necessary for its publication as 
such. It is an excellently written essay, possessing the first 
great merit of criticism in making the reader feel a genuine de- 
sire to read the original author.——‘ THE MORMON PROBLEM,’ 
by Rev. C. P. Lyford (Phillips & Hunt), is a clear, well-written 
appeal to the American people, by one whose long residence in 
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Utah entitles him to speak. His standpoint is that of those who 
regard Mormonism as a flagrant political evil, in whose train 
have followed social evils and religious trauds. 


THE HERO OF COWPENS,’ by Rebecca Mc Conkey (Funk & 
Wagnalls), is a very ardent effort to prove that Benedict Arnold 
not only was a traitor at West Point, but that he performed no 
essential or valuable service during the Revolutionary struggle, 
and that he appropriated laurels really due to Daniel Morgan. 
The author demands that those who are provoked to dissent 
from her historical argument shall bring disproof.——THE Put- 
nams issue handsomely, in pamphlet form, but with heavy paper, 
broad margins, and excellent type, the letters and addresses in 
po agp ti Gen. Hancock, contributed to the general meeting 
of the Military Service Institution at Governor’s Island in Feb- 
ruary. A fine portrait of Hancock is included, and fac-similes 
of the signatures of all the contributors. —-THE comedies bound 
together in ‘ Love Made to Order,’ by Francis Gellatly (Chicago: 
Knight & Leonard), would probably not be very successful, even 
for the amateur theatricals to which so much is always pardoned. 
A vein of coarseness runs through them, and the humor is chiefly 
supplied by an unfailing series of uninteresting puns. 


“MODERN WHIST : Its Complete Theory and Practice’ (Scrib- 
ner.& Welford) is a little blue and gold volume of less than a 
punaeed pages, in which Clement Davies, of the Union Club, 

irmingham, embodies the principles of this popular game in 
certain maxims adapted to the requirements both of beginners 
and of older players. He holds that ‘ playing to the score ’"—a 
point much slighted in previous works—is ot fundamental im- 

rtance, and should receive the first consideration. He hence 
eee some definite rules, which, he claims, make a new de- 
parture in the annals of whist. He also claims to be the first to 
ive separate directions for the play of trumps and plain suits, 
aus greatly simplifying what has heretotore been a matter of 
complexity to many. 


Magazine Notes 


. WE WELCOME the first volume of Zhe Southern Bivouac for its 
promise rather than its performance, though taken simply for 
what it is, it would still be worthy of commendation. It is better 
than anything of its kind the South has found the time, the means, 
or the disposition to produce since the conclusion of the War ; 
and it is, we. believe, destined to grow in grace as it grows in 

ears. Its most valuable papers thus far have been those relat- 
ing to the War. On the literary side it has enlisted the services 

some of the ablest and best known Southern writers. Others, 
who have not yet contributed to its neatly-printed columns, 
should be induced todo so, There is a plenty of well-trained 
au in the sunnier half of the United States, and upon these the 

uthern editor must for the most part depend. Yet he need not 
depend upon them exclusively, nor would it be well to do so—a 
fact of which the management of The Southern Bivouac is ap- 
ear. The magazine is edited by Gen. Basil Duke and 

. W. Knott, and published at Louisville, Ky., by B. F. Avery 
& Sons, We shall hope in due time to record the appearance 
of its fiftieth, as we now do of its first, bound volume. 

It seems only yesterday that we announced the resurrection of 
The Princeton Review witha New before its name—an adjective 
which we trust may some day become as malapropos in the case 
of this excellent review as it has been for many years in the case 
of Harper's Monthly. And yet here comes a complete volume, 
handsomely cased in leather covers, to mark the completion of 
the magazine's first half-year. In size and shape and general 
appearance, it is uncommonly attractive ; and the heavy pages 
and beautiful typography of the opened volume have a charm to 
which the least vilettante of book-lovers must be sensible. The 
tendency of the new review is towards philosophy, practical as 
well as speculative ; but not of the ‘harsh and crabbed’ kind 

iat has given many a dislike for the name, as well as a distaste 
for the th g itself, which is, in its essence, charming and divine. 

A periodical which counts Mr. Bancroft, Pres’t McCosh, Francis 

_ Patton and George Dana Boardman among its contributors 
should not Jack dignity ; and one that prints on its title-page the 
names of James Russell Lowell, Charles Dudley Warner, J. B. 
McMaster, Theodore Roosevelt, H. H. Boyesen and E.S. Nadal 
should not be deficient in the lighter, brighter and warmer quali- 
ties. Zhe New Princeton occasionally drops into fiction ; its de- 

rtment of Criticisms, Notes and Reviews is full of sound and 
timely comment ; and its Record, filling nineteen pages of fine 
type and covering the first six months of the magazine's history, 
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gives it a permanent value as a book of reference. This Record 
is universal in its scope. The review is published every two 
months, It has made a capital start. It is edited by Prof, 
William M. Sloane, of Princeton, and published by A. C. Arm- 
strong & Son, of this city. 


In The Andover Review for June, education takes the promi- 
nent place. President Gilman describes * The Group-System of 
College-Studies in the Johns Hopkins University ;’ while Prof. 
Howison and Dr. Denison attack the ‘ Harvard System’ of un- 
limited electives ; and one of the editorials is on ‘ The Participa- 
tion of Alumni in the Government of Colleges.’ The Hon. Mellen 
Chamberlain has a broad, vigorous and good-tempered discus- 
sion of McMaster’s ‘ History of the People of the United States,’ 
pointing out, amongst other things, the inevitable onesidedness 
of treating the people as distinguished from the Government, 
when the Government is the people’s. Dr. W. W. Adams con- 
tinues his articles on ‘ The Spiritual Problem of the Manutactur- 
ing Town.’ The other departments are well filled, as usual. 


The Overland contains a lively and very entertaining account 
of ‘Comanche,’ by A, G. Tassin—Comanche being a Govern- 
ment mule. Another spirited piece ot work is the account by L, 
W. Coe of ‘ The First Steamboat on the Upper Columbia,’ from 
which it appears that the time consumed in getting up that most 
‘rapid.’ of rivers was more than made up by the speed with 
which the astonished passengers came down. Sarah Carr Upton, 
in ‘ Sympneumata,’ gives an abbreviation of anew book by Lau- 
rence Oliphant, on what he calls psychic evolution. Francis E, 
Sheldon describes ‘ The College Town of California,’ and F. B. 
Perkins, in ‘ The Story of a Scientific Research,’ gives an account 
of the guessing-out of cuneiform inscriptions. A new serial of 
picturesque life in Mexico is begun.‘ Who the Dickens wrote 
** Pickwick ?’’’ is a question discussed in an amusing article 
which appears in the June Macmillan. The writer, satirizing 
the American exponents of the Baconian theory about Shakspeare, 
proves by internal evidence that ‘ Pickwick’ was written by that 
vivacious philosopher, Mr, Herbert Spencer. 

There is a certain timeliness in the appearance of a portrait of 
Jefferson Davis as the frontispiece of the June Magazine of 
American History ; and as Mr. Davis represents a past time 
and an abandoned point of view, it is appropriate that his like- 
ness should be presented through the medium of an old-fashioned 
steel-engraving. If Mr. Davis reminds the reader of a recent 
past, the opening article in the Magazine reminds him of a re- 
moter one; for it deals with the tading glories of the city of 
San Antonio, Texas, recounts the fall of the Alamo, and de- 
scribes the neighboring missions, now crumbling to decay in the 
latter half of their second century, the process of disintegration 
being accelerated by the irreverent hands of vandals. Mr, Ban- 
croft’s paper on self-government—his recent address of welcome 
to the American Historical Association—is printed here ; and 
there is a further contribution to the discussion of Canada’s con- 
dition. 


Book-Lore for May opens with a paper on ‘ Mythical Monsters,’ 
illustrated with veritable portraits of the dragons that once in- 
fested Mount Pilate, and a very accurate likeness of a sea-ser- 
pent that once attacked a ship. Coming down to modern times 
—when people had ceased to be imposed upon—a sketch of the 
Book of Mormon is given, for which the writer is indebted to 
Mrs. Dickinson’s recent work, entitled ‘ New Light on Mormon- 


ism.’ It is recorded that this veracious history was offered to 
Thurlow Weed in 1825, that he declined to publish it, and that it 
lay perdu, as it were, till 1830, when the town of Palmyra had 
the distinguished honor of giving it to a discriminating world. 
(D..G. Francis. ——In a land ‘ discovered’ at the close of the 
Fifteenth Century, it provokes a smile to read on the first page 
of the current Antiguary: ‘ Although the town of Plymouth 
cannot boast of any high antiquity, yet towards the close of the 
Fourteenth Century, it stood as the fourth town in the kingdom 
in point of population and importance, London, York and Bristol 
only exceeding it in these respects.’ Since 1820 its population 
has increased more than four-fold ; ‘ thoroughfares Rave been 
widened, open spaces provided, and the town is now as well 
served in all respects as any in the kingdom.’ Amongst other 
curiosities published and preserved in this number of Zhe Anéz- 
guary is the will of a village tailor of 1663. (Francis.) 


BJSRNSTJERNE BJSRNSTJERNE, the Norwegian poet, who has 
been living in Paris forthe past three years, returned last month 
to his home in the Norwegian mountains. He intends to devote 
himself wholly to literary work, and to avoid taking an active 
part in the public affairs of his country, to which he gave so 
much of his time during the late constitutional conflict. 
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The Passing of May. 


THE spring-time dream must pass away, 
The summer comes so soon ; 

And now the languid, lovely May 
Leans on the heart of June. 


Half-buried is her sunny head 
In that broad, teeming breast ; 

As one who dies yet is not dead 
She smiles in conscious rest. 


Long-lingering in the fields to glean 
The souls of faded flowers, 

And whispering in each woodland green 
The memories of past hours,— 


Slow-stealing on soft-rustling wings, 
With many a tender sigh, 

The West-Wind spirit comes, and brings 
Her summons from the sky. 


The color fades not from her cheek 
Which feels his fragrant breath, 
Nor does she weep to hear him speak 

The words that tell of death. 


That ‘wavering song !—ah, well she knows 
The robin’s trembling note ! 

She turns to kiss the full-blown rose 
That June wears at her throat. 


She smiles farewell to slope and dell 
And river’s dimpled sheen, 

And from the fields that loved her well 
She wanders forth unseen. 


The mountain pinks began to pine, 
And, where her footsteps wound, 

The sweet blooms of the eglantine 
Fell showering to the ground. 


And yet—the blabbing Wind, since then, 
Hath oft been heard to say, 
’Twas love, not death, he whispered, when 
He won the soul of May. 
May 31st, 1886, RoBeRT Burns WILSON. 





The Lounger 


IT WILL be news—and agreeable news—to readers of THE 
CRITIC, that Mr, Stockton is dramatizing his first novel, ‘ The 
Late Mrs, Null.’ The work is being done in collaboration with 
a person who has had more experience than the author in 
dramatic work—a condition not difficult to fulfil, since he him- 
self has had none ; and each act has been planned and * blocked 
out’ in consultation. The form of the story will be changed 
very much; but the general plot and the present idea of the 
characters will be, in the main, adhered to. It is thought that 
a good deal can be done with the widow Keswick. Mr. Stock- 
ton is 6 poets just now at Merchantville, N. J. He is not 
half blind, as some people imagine him to be, from the fact that 
he dictates his stories to his wife ; but has the good fortune to 
ee . very good pair of eyes—good both to look at and to 

ok with, 





IN ONE of ‘the few papers in New York that failed to employ 
a private detective to dog the President’s footsteps before and 
after his marriage, a very strong editorial was printed last week, 
in condemnation of the undignified course pursued by its con- 
témporaries. To its views on this subject, which were admi- 
rably sound, very vigorous expression was given. But to show 
how gfossly its less righteous neighbors had offended when they 
stationed a spy-glass brigade to watch the bridal cottage at Deer 
Park, it compiled from the columns of the peccant papers a very 
full and piquant narrative of the first day’s doings there, as 
viewed from the point, three hundred yards distant, from which 
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the ‘ press-gang’ made its observations. So the idle reader of 
its editor’s failure to join the other 
dailies in their overt attack .on the President’s privacy. I sup- 
pose it never occurred tothe, writer. of the: editorial .in question 
that he was putting himself in a false position, yet he was clearl 
doing ‘so. This only shows how difficult it is to touch pi 
without defilement. 








Its rivals accuse the 7ridune of :printing:its Sunday : edition 
on Saturday afternoon, and thus account for the dearth ofnews 
in its columns’on the:-Sabbath. «But there»was something \better 
than news in a recent Sunday ‘issue-san article» deseribing 
painting of a newsboy, which ‘has just been hung’as a:compan- 
ion to the portrait-of' Horace Greeley inthe 7rd icounting~- 
room. The article was unsigned, but ‘no one’could rhesitate to 
attribute it to the pen‘of ‘Mr. Pecksniff. The faceof thenewsboy 
‘is expanded by a-capacious smile ‘as he ‘calls the name: ofhis 
favorite paper.’ The editor of the Sw# or of the Times might 
suspect some cynicism ‘in this smile ; the descriptive writercet 
the 7ribune: suspects nothing. To him it means that the ‘boy 
is sure of selling all ‘his 7ridunes ; that-he knows ‘the people 
who buy them will want more the’next day ; and that he is think- 
ing how good and great a paper the 7ridune is, and how gen- 
erous are its dealings with newsdealers'and newsboys. 





THE boy’s face is ‘very clean,’ arid this is meant to * inculcate 
a moral lesson ’—‘ that cleanliness is next to godliness.’ ‘ This,’ 
says Pecksniff, ‘is peculiarly appropriate in'a boy who sells the 
cleanest newspaper in New York, one to which no exception can 
be taken by the opponents of Sunday newspapers.’ Again the 
Tribune's rivals would say that if the opponents aforesaid did 
not take exception to the 7ridune, it would be because it never 
prints a ‘Sunday newspaper,’ but only two Saturday ones—one 
in the morning and oneintheafternoon, ‘The painter, I observe, 
has made a great mistake—not from an artistic, but from a busi- 
ness point of view: his boy is * planted against a gray wall, 
thinking what a very good thing it is to sell the 7ridune.” A 
very good thing, no doubt ; but the boy who has time to think- 
about it isn’t doing the business he ought‘todo. A boy who 
can stop long enough to be ‘planted’ and have his portrait 
ame tag better sell some paper for which there is a livelier 

emand, 





A COCKNEY by force of circumstances, I.am yet a confirmed 
lover of the country. If I were not, I could make some points 
against the delights of dwelling out of town. For instance, I 
spent a ow of days in the country at the beginning of the 

resent week. Of course I had to leave my window open when 

went to bed, and though the mosquitoes didn’t disturb me, 
‘ the earliest pipe of half-awakened birds’ awoke me at least an 
hour before I wanted to get up; and I didn’t get another min- 
ute’s sleep. And when, after breakfast, I sat down on a shad 
piazza to read the morning pase the bumble-bees made suc 
a to-do about my ears, that I couldn't read more than five lines 
at a time without having to jump up and attack them witha 
folded paper. I fought it out for half an hour, and then retreated 
in good form, leaving the carcases of four of my assailants for 
the ants to feast on. From the attic, a while later, I was driven 
by a buzzing swarm of Sophocleses, or ‘ Attic bees.’ 





AT the very moment that an important branch of journalism 
—the American branch par excellence—is fiercely assailed in a 
Paris journal by a Parisian journalist, an American journalist— 
the editor of the Rochester Democrat—comes forward with the 
suggestion that American colleges confer a special degree upon 
graduates who have taken a special course with a view to be- 
coming ‘ newspaper men,’ This would be a very pretty compli- 
ment to a much-abused profession. But ‘ newspaper men’ are 
the most practical, the least reverent of men ; and the college- 
graduate who had taken the degree of Bachelor of Journalism, 
as proposed by the Rochester journalist, and should ingenuously 
append the initials B.J. to his usual signature, would be laughed 
out of the profession in a fortnight. A young man can un- 
doubtedly be fitted at college for a journalistic career, but it will 
be by obtaining a broad general education, rather than by tak- 
ing a special course of studies. Let him take the special course 
by all means, if he wishes to ; he'can learn neon that will not 
be of use to him as an editor or a contributor to the press ; but 


whether Bachelor or Benedick, let him forego the use of ‘the 
alluring B. J., and content himself-with the customary A.B. and 
A.M. of the college graduate. 


















The Baby-King of Spain. 
[The Spectator.] 


WE hardly know why the birth of a son to the widowed Queen- 
Regent of — should strike the imagination ; but it does, 
even when the imagination is that of a speculator in stocks, 
Spanish Funds rose 4 er cent. on all Bourses when the event 
was known. We suppose the sex of the child is considered a 
stroke of luck for the dynasty, and that the dynasty is connected 
in the stock-jobbing mind with the continuance of order and the 
steady payment of bonds. That is not unreasonable ; nor is the 
interest excited in other quarters, and displayed in showers of 
telegrams to the Queen-mother, and in comments in the news- 
papers all over the world. Kings marry young, and the birth of 
a posthumous child when the throne is vacant, is exceedingly 
rare among European reigning families, there having been but 
one precedent in modern history ; for the Comte de Chambord, 
though hailed by his followers as ‘the child of miracle,’ was 
born during his grandtather’s reign, and never was recognized 
as King of France. This little baby in Madrid is actually King 
by law from the moment of his birth, will be addressed as ‘ Your 

ajesty ’ before he can speak, and by legal fiction reigns in long- 
clothes as Alfonso the Thirteenth. They will count his acces- 
sion from his birth, and the day of his majority will begin the 
nineteenth year of his reign. That is a unique position, though 
Louis XIV. was King, and recognized as such, at five years old ; 
and it is diffrcult for those who know how inextricably European 
history is bound up with that of certain families, and who re- 
member that this baby is a descendant, through his mother, of 
Charlemagne, and represents both Bourbon and Hapsburg—that 
is, the later and the earlier of two Spanish dynasties—not to 
speculate for a moment on his fate and his education. 

His chance of filling a throne, as well as reigning, is not a bad 
one, as such chances go ; for the Spaniards are tired of revolu- 
tion, the Army is faithful, the Liberals have accepted Queen 
Christina,—and even if she should be superseded, an expectation 
which protects him gradually gathers round a child-King. The 
masses in every country have imagination. He should have nat- 
ural capacity, for his father was a decidedly able man, witha 
decision in him often wanting to Bourbons ; and his mother is 
said, by those who know her well, to conceal under an Austrian 
stiffness of bearing, and a pride which Spaniards resent because 
they also possess it, unusual political intelligence. She un- 
doubtedly wishes to win her subjects, which is something ; and 
her courage and self-sacrifice in plunging into the scenes of suf- 
fering caused by the recent hurricane in Madrid, ata time when 
her condition would have justified inertia, show that she has 
nerve, and understands the difficult conditions of modern king- 
ship. Her pride does not matter-much if there is reason for it, 
and her manner may fret statesmen without irritating a people. 
The child of such parents should possess high qualities ; and if 
he is rightly trained, should mount the throne with some of the 
equipments necessary to a considerable monarch. 

But then, will he be so trained ? We do not exactly see why 
he should not be. The incurable notion that the heir to a mon- 
archy, and still more a boy-monarch, must necessarily be spoilt 
by servility and by the adulation of courtiers, is rather a reflec- 
tive deduction from the facts than an inevitable consequence of 
them. Most heirs, if the inheritance is worth much, are exposed 
to much servility in childhood ; and we doubt, taking the nobles 
and the rich all round, if they suffer from it so much as men do 
who have suddenly acquired fortune or distinction. Deference 
becomes a sort of atmosphere for them, and they often remain 
simple. They have no hardships to sustain, and that is supposed 
to be a loss—though we do not find that the hardly brought-u 
are usually so stkle—dut in our day, the children of the well- 
to-do have few hardships to endure, and on a large average are 
not much the worse for the exemption. A boy-King would, in 
all but the externals of respect, be placed much like any other 
boy born of wealthy parents, who, owing to his health or any 
other circumstance, bring him up in a certain separateness or 
seclusion. Indeed, much of the evil of seclusion must be want- 
ing in the case of a boy-Prince, for he must, merely from the 
necessities of etiquette, come much in contact with men of many 
and various descriptions, and must be incessantly influenced by 
experienced minds. 

ne child is much like another in infancy ; and the faults of 
Louis XIV., who was a King at five, were, in his manhood, not 
in the least the faults produced by separation or seclusion. The 
signs of external respect can hardly of themselves injure the 
character, or all who have servants would be injured ; and if 
the signs are excessive toward a King, they must develop early 
the sense of responsibility, and, in a fine nature, something of 
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what we mean by royalty of soul,—the self-dependent calm of 
one who expects that all that is external to himself will be 
friendly and tolerant. That habit of mind is supposed to be un- 
natural, because of old children were so scolded and advised, 
and generally ‘sat upon ;’ but it is often a fine one, indistin- 
guishable from the internal serenity which, when it does not 
spring from selfish isolation, is a very noble basis of a character, 
Boy-Kings are not whipped, they say; but neither are boy- 
grocers, now-a-days ; and if restrictions are useful, there may be 
as many of them in a palace as elsewhere. ‘ Your Majesty 
must not make mud-pies.’ The history of young Princes is 
usually a history of over-restriction, carried in cases one has 
heard of to the verge of the pathetic, the sense of responsibility 
weighing lncohianlly not only on nurses and tutors, but on the 
closest relatives, who not infrequently regard calumny as to their 
treatment with a paralyzing dread. No one is so little forgiven 
as the mother of a King who is a failure ; the memoirs of her 
child’s reign are sure to begin with spiteful anecdotes of her, 
and her possibly imaginary mismanagement. The only real 
evil of this kind a lad so placed must necessarily suffer from is a 
certain want of freedom in choosing companions, which is nearly 
unavoidable, which slightly closes the heart, and which is, we 
fancy, one cause of that incapacity for friendship which close ob- 
servers have reckoned among the faults of Kings. They choose 
favorites, and not friends ; and the difficulty of finding equals, or 
men who feel themselves their equals, is not the only reason for 
that failure. Other boys brought up in too protected a life show 
precisely the same peculiarity, a want of beliet in the friendship 
of which they have no experience,—the friendship, that is, in 
which there is the element of self-generated and inexplicable per- 
sonal fancy. The ideal friends are not the friends you are ad- 
vised to take. ; 

The true difficulty in the way of bringing up boy-Kings after 
they pass childhood is, we fancy, the want of an accurate idea 
as to the result to be sought for in their training. The mother 
wants to develop the restrictive virtues too much, and the tutors 
and governors employed cannot get rid of the notion that knowl- 
edge, full knowledge, is the grand necessity. If they cannot 
impart much, they try to pour in a little, and thus, though there 
is much discipline for the character, which, in all stations of life, 
is principally self-generated—or the boys of a household would 
not differ so radically as they do—there is too little discipline 
for the mind. It is said, and we can believe, though we have 
no home example, that the Continental Kings of the next gener- 
ation, titular and regnant, will all be over-educated for their 
powers, and will display, consequently, much more intelligence 
than mind. That was to be expected when the era of neglecting 
Princes ended. A King wants so many kinds of knowledge now- 
a-days—languages, sciences, arts, and powers of comprehending 
what is said—that the mistake is natural enough ; and we can 
comprehend why a Crown Prince was taught everything in four 
languages at once ; but still, it must be a mistake, for the young 
King, actual or to be, has not the defences of the young noble, 
who, when overpressed with tuition, resolutely shuts his mind. 
The pressure in the palace is too strong for such shutting, and 
if the Prince must be mentally suffocated, he consents to the 
operation. The better course in our days would be to give the 
necessary knowledge—quantity being adapted to digestion—but 
to consider that the grand object was to make of the King men- 
tally a Judge, a man with a balanced mind, able to weigh evi- 
dence, to hear counsel—for Ministers, where Royalty is real, are 
counsel—to compare witnesses, and to decide in favor of a defi- 
That is the function of a modern King, 
when the throne is not merely a chair with a standard on it; 
and, granted capacity up to the average of the hereditarily intel- 
ligent, training ought to yield that much of result. The train- 
ing of circumstances often does, and we do not see why mental 
training, if pursued by two or three competent men in fair har- 
mony with each other, should not produce it too. The mere 
habit of waiting for the facts and weighing counsel is one that 
can be taught even to boys; and though in the teaching much 
of spontaneity would disappear, it is not the business of Kings 
to be spontaneous. Since they must have power young, their 
subjects will be much better off if they are prematurely reflective, 
and even feel a little instinctively distrustful until convinced that 
their confidence may be given. We usually sacrifice judgment 
in the young, quite wisely, to the development of the natural 
and spontaneous mind ; but if we had to breed Judges, and use 
them young, we could not afford to do that ; and neither can we 
afford it in Kings. Something must be developed over-early in 
the mind to meet the necessities of the situation, and the some- 
thing is clearly judgment, which, in the young, must be a result 
rather of education than of character. Noone can give another 
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insight, or originating faculty, or, it may be, decision—though 
that is not so clear—but teaching will give the habit of weigh- 
ing, which is, with all but a few minds, the condition ot jele- 
ment. A reflective King who knew Spain would, if he were a 
capable man, probably be a successful King, even though, like 
Alfonso, he mounted the throne too early, and had to acquire 
experience in the expensive school of action. At least, he would 
not be a rash King, and it is with rash Kings that thrones fall. 





Mr. Whistler. 


[The State, London.] 

It is profoundly characteristic of Mr. Whistler and his work 
that he is said to be sixty and does his utmost to look a brisk and 
gallant forty-five.* The effect is admirable, but it is hardly equal 
to the intention. And that is what is the matter (so to speak) 
with whatever is Whistlerian, from the Master himself to the 
smallest of his works. It has all of it so much merit that, by 
sheer force of native worth, it survives pretensions the most ex- 
travagant, and such affectations of superiority as are only to be 
matched by the kindred intellectual products of the greatest 
statesman that ever lived, enormous and heroic as they are. 

The Irishman who said of him that ‘ hesa' so much at his own 
feet he could see nobody else’s head’ told, after the confused 
and cheerful manner of his race, a great truth. That, indeed, 
is Mr. Whistler’s habitual attitude, and that, in his case, is the 
consequence of self-indulgence. He is one of the cleverest of 
men ; his intellectuals are of the quickest, the readiest, and 
acutest ; but when he comes to consider himself he becomes no 
brighter than the dullest. He might be Touchstone, and he is 
“—7 Malvolio, and Malvolio arrivé, Malvolio married to Olivia 
and accepted seriously by Sir Toby and Sir Toby’s Jrime. Save 
for himself, he is thought to be incapable of reverence ; save for 
his own work, he is believed to care for none that ever was 
done. Do you’decline to accept him at his own valuation ? 
Then so much the worse for you, for you are proved a fool on 
your own evidence. Do you fealtine to agree that the dynasty 
of painters began with Tintoretto, passed through Velasquez and 
Rembrandt, and, after a lapse of two centuries, has been revived 
in Whistler? Then are you worse than a fool, you are an in- 
fidel as well; for you refuse the testimony of the only com- 
petent witness. That is his fuse, and for all the light wit and 
pleasant fooling in which it is made manifest to a wondering 
world, it is profoundly serious. Perhaps, indeed, it is the only 
thing about Mr. Whistler that is serious at all. Heis desperate- 
ly in earnest about himself ; but he has far too happy and natural 
a gift of humor to be in earnest about anything else. In this, as 
we know, the world is by no means too much with him. On the 
contrary, it insists with uncommon unanimity in regarding him 
as a joke and nothing else. Of course it is mistaken; how 
much mistaken he only among living men can tell, for he only 
knows. But he supports it with a cheerful countenance, and 
is mightily amused in his turn. He has full faith in the 
superiority of his position ; and he is right to have it. He loses 
little or nothing in taking the world as a jest. Whatever loss 
there be is the world’s, which is loth to take him at all in earnest. 

For the fact is he is an artist of singular gifts and accomplish- 
ment as singular, against whose practice Sore is nothing to be 
said, but that it is not nearly so successful as Mr. Whistler be- 
lieves, and whose theory, if it be a great deal less triumphant and 
less irresistible than it is held to be by the same supreme author- 
ity, is sound and sane enough to have been the inspiration of not 
a little admirable work, both present and past. He has not only 
the artistic temperament, but—what is rare among painters— 
the artistic mind. It is only the plastic side of things which 

resents itself to him ; and that this is so is, since it implies a 
imitation of great, if not the greatest, importance, no incon- 
siderable misfortune. But, this admitted, there is no doubt 
that, such as they are, his capacities—ofeye and hand and brain 
and feeling—are extraordinary. In the least of his ‘ Notes,’ the 
flimsiest of his results, the vaguest of his experiments, there is 
always the + gawd of art, the touch of an original, if eccentric 
and wayward, mind, the sense of a vision at once imaginative 
and exact, some manifestation of a faculty of synthesis and selec- 
tion—the qualities in whose absence art cannot exist—which is 
unsurpassed in modern art. There are signs of wilfulness, of 
affectation, the spirit of farce—gue sais-je? For Malvolio is not 
er Malvolio but on occasion (so to speak, and as it were, 
and also, in a manner of speaking) Malvolio-Macaire. But the 
color-scheme is so natural and true, the effect so brilliantly sum- 
marized, the tonality so just as a whole and so exquisite in detail, 





. * He is, we believe, forty-two.—Eds. Critic. 
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the art of the thing so complete within limitations and within 
limitations so personal and full of charm, that, if only you are 
of the initiate, if only you can take your Whistler for himself, and 
not for one who ought to combine, but does not, the merits of 
Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, and Velasquez, you ask no more 
than to purchase (or admire) and be happy. Ifyou go on to 
talk with the Master, and crave of him arguments in support of 
our enthusiasm, you are lost. The artist disappears, and 
acaire-Malvolio returns upon you with a gusto that is dis- 
heartening, a stupidity that compels you to silence and to doubt. 
‘ Adieu, paniers, vendanges sont faites !’ Itis in vain for you to 
say that you do not look to him for such a severe and accurate 
study of form as you would expect in Legros; ‘that you do 
not purpose to demand of him the unerring sureness of touch 
which you find in Sargent, the rg ory elucidation of all facts 
bearing on the question in hand which you receive from Velas- 
quez and, at times, from Carolus-Duran ; that, although it is the 
artist’s part to avoid such details as are incongruous or super- 
fluous, and it is yet his duty to make his statement as full as per 
sible, you are yet content to take him as he wishes to be taken, 
and forget that he is sometimes emptier of matter than he need 
be, and more peculiar in his choice of the facts to which he gives 
importance than is natural in an artist great enough to reconcile 
the natural sympathies of man with the principles of art. For 
arguments of this sort he has no ear. With him it is Velasquez 
the First and Whistler the Fourth ; or it is esiene- He will 
not be himself ; he must be himself and a number of other per- 
sons—an aggregate superior to anybody else, past or present or 
to come. Ifthe human interest be wanting in his work, then so 
much the worse for the human interest. It is enough that it is 
not there ; a Raphael that has it is inferior to a Whistler that 
has it not. The fact that it is absent proves it unessential. 
Argal, it is the Devil. me 
The fact is that of Whistlers there are two. The one is the 
cynosure of gremiéres and private views ; the sayer of good 
things and bad ; the ‘Our James’ of society prints ; the ‘Jimmy’ 
of cultured actors and admiring journalists; the Malvolio- 
Macaire of a thousand supper-parties and five-o’clock teas ; the 
hero (in a word) of the White Lock, which has been described 
as ‘ Whistler’s happiest effect in decoration.’ The other is an 
artist : wayward, eccentric, mannered, wilful, if you like ; and, 
if you like, in speech and in pretension a kind of Bobadil of 
painting: but in his way a man of genius, and in his way a 
ainter unique, original, almost great. This latter is the Whist- 
er men should know and follow after; for this latter is the 
Whistler who, when the other one has said his say, shot his bolt, 
and re fg cages into the dusky crypt—this latter is the Whistler 
who will live and be applauded. His are the ‘ Sarasate,’ the 
‘Lady Archibald Campbell,’ a century of ‘ Notes’ and ‘ Har- 
monies’ and ‘ Nocturnes’ and ‘ Arrangements’ besides. And 
that he is not one of the Forty is as discreditable to the Royal 
Academy as it is creditable to him. 








Current Criticism 


PAUL PRY IN THE PRESS.—No self-respecting American has 
followed the course of a part of the press in its treatment of the 
President’s engagement and marriage without feeling a deep 
sense of shame; it has seemed incredible that educated men 
should so disgrace the great profession of journalism, and so 
completely ignore and disregard the commonest laws of social 
life. Itis the editor, and not the reporter, who is at fault ; the 
latter is only an instrument in the hands of his superior in the 
office. Why should the editor be allowed to print in his news- 
paper, for wide circulation, that which if uttered in private life 
would shut every door in his face, and exclude him permanently 
from the society of gentlemen? If the tabies were turned for a 
little while, there would be an immediate reformation in these 
matters. ... This disgusting business has gone so far that it 
must soon cure itself by inevitable reaction. Paul Pry may 
amuse for the moment, but he is a contemptible fellow, and soon 
sinks to his own level. The President is a private person as 
well as a public official ; and he is the Chiet Magistrate of the 
United States as well as the leader of a political party. Criti- 
cism of his policy, or even of his character under certain circum- 
stances, is proper and salutary ; but there is a hard and fast line 
between such criticism and revelations of his private family 
affairs. In an age of bitterest controversy, Sir Thomas Browne 
declared that, as the Pope was a temporal prince, the courtesy of 
good language was due him ; are our newspapers behind the 
Seventeenth Century standards of decency '—Zhe Christian 
Union. 
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RENAN’S ADVICE TO YOUNG WoRKERS.—Joy and work are 
two healthy things. Work, then, work incessantly, but amuse 
yourselves too. Do not fatigue yourselves. Let the idea, the 
thought, come to you in its natural garb, and do not hurry it. 
‘Rest yourself from one kind of work by another. Have various 
subjects of study. In the head full of one subject there are, 
mevertheless, spaces left which can be profitably filled up by 
another work. An old Rabbi of the First Century said, ‘One can 
pour several measures of oil into a barrel full of nuts.’ How 
true thats! Yes, one can do very different things at the same 
time, if care ‘is taken to’fill up the spaces between. The time 
given to work is not simply that which is spent seated at the 
writing table. It is necessary to manage so that the time of 
work and repose are not distinct. “While you are talking, if the 
conversation does not greatly interest you, follow the bent of 
your own ideas. Do the same during your walks, your meals, 
and all the acts of your life. Aspire to know everything: the 
limits will come along later on. In the human family the last 
born are the privileged ones. ‘What a host of things you 
will know which we can never know. How many problems 
will be clear for you the solution of which I would punihisas with 
many years of my life, if'I had them to.give. Be always thor- 
oughly good and respectable young men; if you are not, you 
cannot work well, nor even amuse yourselves well. One must 


lead a good life to possess gayety of mind. ‘There are some — 


delicate subjects which it is the fashion not to talk about; but 
you have expressed such confidence in me, that I will tell you 
what I think about them. Never profane love; it is the most 
sacred thing on earth. Regard it as a cowardice to betray the 
woman who has opened to you for a moment the Paradise of the 
Ideal. Hold it as the greatest of crimes to expose yourself to 
the future maledictions of a being that owes its life to you. —An 
address to French students. 





THE DEAD BIRD ON CyrRILLa’s HAT.—Henry Bergh is one of 
‘our-great modern benefactors. If beasts could speak, or knew 
to.whom they owe the deepest gratitude, his path would be hal- 
lowed by the prayers and blessings of the innocent and helpless 
whom he has relieved. But the birds of the air are not less our 
‘dependents than the beasts of the field. It is as plainly the duty 
of a humane and Christian civilization to protect the birds as we 
protect the beasts against the wanton cruelty of human savages. 
‘And “Melissa, Belinda, Sylvia, Cyrilla, and- their mates—‘ the 
rose-bud garden of girls ’"—will they consciously make themselves 
accomplices in a crime against the innocent ? Let them not ask 
whether the pearl hanging upon their bosoms or fixed in their 
rings is. any less a proper ornament or less beautiful because it 
is called ‘ a diseased secretion.’ There is no cruelty in the mak- 
ing or taking of the pearl. It does not consciously diminish the 
life and beauty and melody of the world. But the dead bird 
upon Cyrilla’s hat does all that, and it brutalizes those who do 
the mischief.—Easy Chair in Harper's Monthly. 





RUSKIN AND DARWIN AGAIN.—‘ Mr. Ruskin excluded Dar- 
win’s works from ‘‘ The Best Hundred Books’’ because he thinks 
it our duty to know what we are, and not to trouble about the 
embryos we were. What, then, will Mr. Ruskin say when he 
learns that a nice little legacy of some 15,000/. has been left to 
the Jena University to be applied in zodlogical research on the 
basis of Darwin’s evolution theory. The testator is Herr Paul 
von Ritter, of Basle, who believes the teaching of Darwin to be 
the greatest sign of progress which the century has yet given. 
Mr. Ruskin no doubt includes Herr von Ritter among the 
‘**impudent imbecilities ’’ for whom Darwin's theory has sucha 
fascination. Still, the Jena University means to keep the money, 
and to apply it as the testator stipulates.’ So we wrote a few 
days ago. r. Ruskin replies thus :—‘ Sir: If you think your 
readers would really care to know ‘‘ what Mr. Ruskin will say ’’ 
of Herr Paul von Ritter’s legacy to Jena, announced in your 
issue of the 21st—he says that the Herr is twice a simpleton— 
first for his faith in Darwin—and secondly for his faith in the 
University of Jena, or any other, teaching anything nowadays 
but-what the public want of it. I take the chance you give me 
of adding this tarther word-to.what I before said of Darwin’s 
theory. It is mischievous, not only in looking to the past germ 
instead of the present creature,—but looking also in the creature 
itself—to the Growth of the Flesh -instead of the Breath of the 
Spirit. “The loss of mere happiness, in such modes of thought, 
is incalculable. ‘When I see a girl dance, I thank Heaven. that 
made her cheerful as well. as graceful ; and envy neither the 
science nor sentiment of my Darwinian friend, who sees in her 
only. a-cross. between a Dodo and a Daddy-long-legs.'—7he 
Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Dr. HOLMES AND THE DERBY.—The Derby has always been 
the one event in the racing year which statesmen, philosophers, 
poets, essayists, and /ittérateurs desire to see at least once in 
their lives. A few years since Mr. Gladstone was induced by 
Lord Granville and Lord Wolverton to run down to Epsom on 
the Derby day. The impression produced upon the Prime Minis- 
ter's sensitive and emotional mind was, that the mirth and hilarity 
cupared by his compatriots upon Epsom racecourse was Italian 
rather than English in its character. On the other hand, Gustave 
Doré, who also saw the Derby for the first and only time in his 
life, exclaimed, as he gazed with horror upon the faces below 
him, ‘ Quelle scéne brutale!’ We wonder to which of these two 
impressions Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes inclined if he went last 
Wednesday to Epsom! Probably the well-known geniality and 
love for England which characterize our distingushed American 
visitor, and which so won the heart of the late Dean Stanley when 
he was last at Boston inthe United States, will have tempted ‘ the 
autocrat of the breaktfast-table’ to look upon the dizarre and 
motley scene presented on the Derby Day by Epsom racecourse 
with amusement and indulgence.— The Field, London. 





The Fine Arts 


Art Notes 

Mr. Hoar introduced in the Senate last Tuesday-a bill in re- 
gard to a National Art Commission. It provides for a non-sal- 
aried commission of fourteen members, four of whom are to be 
sculptors, four painters, three architects and three men of other 
employments who have a knowledge of art. The purpose is to 
prevent the Government from being imposed upon in the pur- 
chase of works of art, and also to Sane the disfigurement of 
cities by the erection of ugly public buildings. 

—At a reception at the American Art Galleries on Wednesday 
evening, medals of honor were presented to the successful ex- 
hibitors at the recent Prize Fund Exhibition. ' 

—The Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts is pre- 
paring a petition for presentation to the British Government 
praying that a sum of 5000/ may be granted annually to Sir 
Frederick Burton, as trustee, for the purpose of purchasing pict- 
ures by deceased British masters. 

—A fine copy of Turner’s ‘ Liber Studiorum’ appears in.a 
bookseller’s catalogue for 250/. Six years ago, it is said, Mr. 
Quaritch sold a copy, containing choice states of the frontispiece 
and seventy plates, for 50o/. 

—Mr. William Hamilton Gibson, on a recent journey through 
the South, accumulated a store of notes and sketches, and made 
over 500 photographs of genre and general subjects with a detec- 
tive camera. He obtained some fine character studies, and took 
some views from the windows of moving trains—one from a 
train going at the rate of a mile in fifty seconds. The material 
thus obtained is to be used in a series of articles in Harfer's 
Monthly. 





Notes 


WALT WHITMAN is preparing for the press a new volume of 
prose and verse, to be called ‘ November Boughs.’ Most, though 


not all, of the poems, essays, etc., which are here to be bound ° 


together, have appeared in various periodicals during the past 
four years. The reason of the little book’s being is a prose piece 
—the longest of the ‘ boughs ’—which is intended as a résumé 
and retrospect of the writing of ‘ Leaves of Grass.’ 


—The Countess Dillon has translated the popular stories of 


Anna Katharine Green into French, and they will soon be pub- 


lished in Paris. 


—‘ Reminiscences of Abraham Lincoln, by Distinguished 
Men of his Time,’ will be issued by the North American Pub- 
lishing Co. on Tuesday next. 

—B. Westermann & Co. announce in behalf of Asher & Co., 
the well-known publishers in Berlin, a work of much interest to 
book-lovers. It is the ‘Geschichte der Erfindung der Buchdruck- 
kunst,’ by Antonius von der Linde, who for years has made the 
subject a special study. He is said to have fully proved Guten- 
berg’s right to the title of Inventor of Printing, and, in particu- 
lar, to have exposed, after a searching investigation, the empti- 
ness of Koster’s claim. The work will appear in three handsome 
quarto volumes, the Prussian Government bearing a share of the 
expense. The first is nearly ready, and will cost, unbound, 30 
marks ; the others will follow immediately, and the price ot the 
whole will be 70-80 marks. An important feature will be an ex- 
tensive bibliography of the subject. 
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—The University of Cambridge has resolved to confer the hon- 
orary dégree of Doctor of Letters upon Dr. Oliver Wendell 


Holmes, who will shortly visit Oxford as the guest of Prof. Max 
Miller. 


—Mr. Matthew Arnold is the guest, while in Philadelphia, of 
Mr. Edward H. Coates. He reached the city last Monday after- 
noon, and on Tuesday lectured before the University of Pennsyl- 
vania on ‘ Points in Foreign Education.’ Yesterday morning 


Dr. William Pepper was to have given him a breakiast .at the 
Social Art Club. 


—We regret to hear of the serious illness of Prof. E. L. 
Youmans, editor of Zhe Popular Science Monthly and of the 
Appletons’ International Scientific Series. 


—An English translation of Nikolai Tchernichevsky’s ‘A 
Vital Question ; or, What's to be done?" has just been pub- 
lished by T. Y. Crowell & Co.,; of Boston and New York, and 
Benjamin R. Tucker, of Boston. The work was written in 1863 
in a St. Petersburg dungeon, where the author was confined for 
twenty-two months prior to being sent into exile in Siberia. 
The Crowell version has been made by N. H. Dole and S. S. 
Skidelsky. 

— Dr. Edward Everett Hale has received the compliment of 


election as an honorary member of the sweet girl graduating 
class at Vassar. ° 


—A contemporary prints the title of Dr. Hedge’s work on the 
German Classics as ‘ Hours with the German Lassies.’ Yet Dr. 
rp is a well-known clergyman, and upwards of eighty years 
of age. 

—The seventh volume of the Putnams’ complete edition of 
Hamilton’s Works has just appeared after a delay of three 
months, which the publishers explain by stating that after the sev- 
enth volume was in large part in type, the editor learned of the 
existence of some unprinted correspondence which he believed 
to be interesting, and it was decided to delay the printing until 


this could be secured. Important additions have thus been made 
to Vols. VII and VIII. 


—Mr. George J. Coombes has sold his stock of old. and rare 
books, etc., at 5 East 17th Street, and moved to 275 Fifth Avenue. 
His successors at the tormer address are Duprat & Co. Mr. F. 
Duprat was Mr. Coombes'’s partner. 

—Charles Dickens, the novelist’s son, made his first appear- 
ance as a reader on Tuesday evening of last week, giving selec- 
tions from the story of Paul Dombey and ‘ Mr. Bob Sawyer’s 
Party.” The experiment, which does not seem to have been en- 
tirely successful, was made in the Athenzeum, at Camden Town. 
The reader imitated his father as closely as possible, and ap- 
peared better in comic than pathetic scenes. 


—Miss Cleveland is said to have sold to a Detroit publishing- 
house the manuscript of a novel entitled ‘The Long Row,’ 


—A. C. McClurg & Co. will soon issue ‘Mr. Desmond, U. S. 
A.’—an Army story, the scenes and incidents of which are laid 
at Fort Leavenworth. 

—Henry T. Smith has retired from the publishing-house of 
H. B. Nims & Co., of Troy, which has been redrganized by the 
remaining partners, Henry B. Nims and Joseph Knight, under 
the firm name of Nims & Knight. 

—The famous library at Haigh Hall, Scotland, formed chiefly 
by: the late Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, a distinguished 
writer upon various branches of literature and art, and increased 
by his son, the present Earl, who is an accomplished bibliophile 
and an eminent Scientist, is about to be sold. The books re- 
lating to mathematical science, forming a collection of 16,000 
volumes as the working library of the observatory at Balcarres, 
will not be dispersed. 

—Col. Richard M. Hoe, head of the well-known house of R. 
Hoe & Co., died of heart-disease last Monday at Florence, Italy, 
where his daughter, Miss Annie Hoe, had been married to Mr. 
Charles A. Platt, the artist, on April 10th. His death, which 
was wholly unexpected, has been followed by the publication in 
the daily papers of long accounts of his career as an inventor ; 
for to Col. Hoe journalism is largely indebted tor the improve- 
ments in the mechanism of the printing-press which have made 
possible the printing of the enormous editions now issued of 
such papers as the Hera/d, World and Sun in this city, the 
Herald, in Boston, the Telegraph and News, in London, and the 
Petit Journal, in Paris. Col. Hoe was a man of great intelli- 
gence, strong character and generous and kindly instincts. Two 
of his daughters were married to members of the house of 
Harper & Bros.—Mr. J. Henry Harper and Mr. John Harper,— 
and two others to Mr. De Witt C. ‘and Mr. Cyrus J. Lawrence. 
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—In noticing Messrs. Roberts Bros.’ English version of 
Balzac’s ‘César Birotteau,’ in the coliimn of Recent Fiction 
which he has made a feature of the literary department of Ze 
Independent, Mr. Stevenson says :—‘ No one but a Frenchman, 
a Parisian, could have written his novels. But Balzac is not 
mere French, Parisian, the outcome pf the post-Revolutionary 
period. He is cosmopolitan, and not to know him is an igno- 
tance that will soon be excuseless, and we hope rare.” 


—E. R. Champlin has begun a series of papers in The Chris- 
tian Union on ‘ Unheralded Poets.’ The first is devoted to Mrs. 
M. E. H, Everett, of Pennsylvania. 


—The ‘specialties’ of Nash & Pierce’s new Catalogue are 
bibliography, Shakspeareana, and sporting. Robert Clarke & 
Co, issue a Nise of the ‘ books and pamphlets on the Rebellion, 
and some Confederate publications,’ which they have for sale. 


—According to Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, ‘more than four 
times ’ 5000 copies of Miss Cleveland's book have been sold. 


—lItalo Pizzi of Turin has completed his translation into Italian 
blank verse of Firdausi’s Persian epic, the ‘Shah-nama,’ or 
‘Book of Kings.’ Being unable to find a publisher for such a 
formidable work (120,000 lines in the original), he proposes 
issuing it by subscription, in eight octavo volumes of about 600 
pages each. 

—‘ Dr. Claudius’ has followed ‘Mr. Isaacs’ in the paper- 
covered edition of Crawford’s novels. 


—Mr. Wm. Paul Gerhard, consulting engineer, has reprinted 


from Mechanics a brief ‘ Plea for Sanitation in Factories and 
Workshops.’ 


—M. Taine’s work on Napoleon may be expected in the fall. 

-——‘ Infinite terror’ and not ‘infinite scorn’ was what Mr. 
Whittier spoke of, in his recent letter to the Universalists, as 
making love of God well-nigh impossible. 

—The oldest merchant vessel afloat is said to be the bark True 
Love, which was built at Philadelphia in 1764, and is still in 


active service at the age of 122, Here is a theme for the senti- 
mental balladist. 


—‘ Reminiscences of the Filibuster War in Nicatagua,’ by 
Gen. C. W. Doubleday, who as a young man took part in Wal- 
ker’s campaigns, will soon issue from the press of G. P, Putnam’s 
Sons. The same house will also publish ‘A Life in Song,’ a 
volume.of poems by Prof. George Lansing Raymond of Prince- 
ton, and ‘ American Railroads, Considered from the Point of 
View of Investors,’ by John Swann. 


—lIn his last volume of poems, Mr. Whittier pays the follow- 
ing deserved tribute to the memory of the late Elisha Mulford, 
author of * The Republic of God,’ ‘ The Nation,’ etc. 

Unnoted as the setting of a star 
He passed ; and sect and party scarcely knew 
When from their midst a sage and seer withdrew 
To fitter audience, where the great cead are 
In God’s republic of the heart and mind, 
Leaving no purer, nobler soul behind. 

—Two or three years ago the Trustees of Columbia College 
resolved to give women who studied at home, or where the 
pleased except at Columbia, and passed the examinations whic 
male students had to undergo, a certificate showing what its 
recipient had done. Now they have decided to confer upon such 
students the degrees they would be entitled to if they were young 
men. gee gf at the 132d Commencement, last Wednes- 
day morning, the degree of Doctor of Philosophy ¢um Jaude was 
conferred upon Miss Winifred Haring Edgerton, a young ay 
twenty-four years of age, who was graduated at Wellesley Col- 
lege in 1883, and was afterwards admitted into the Observatory 
of Columbia College for the study of astronomical mathematics. 
For the past two years she has had charge of the scientific de- 
partment otf Reed College. 


—Gustav Freytag will celebrate his seventieth birthday on 
July 13th. 

—The hardest work the stay-at-home literary hack has to do, 
is to notice the books of travel and guide-books that issue from 
the press so abundantly at this season of the year. Here, for 
instance, is a pamphlet, called ‘Summer Saunterings,” which 
sets forth the attractions of that part of New England through 
which the Boston and Lowell Railroad ramifies in all directions 
—a road that starts from Boston, and runs up into'the heart of 
the White Mountains, and, with its many connections branch- 
ing out to right and left, constitutes the largest railroad system 
in the New England States. Such a book sorely tempts the 
reviewer to desert his post and make a flying trip to Lake Win- 
nipesaukee, the Profile and Twin Mountain Houses, Monadnock, 
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Franconia Notch and the Pemigewasset Valley. Its letter-press 
is supplemented with illustrative cuts ; its maps are large, clear 
and comprehensive ; and it possesses that necessary appurte- 
nance of every good book of reference, a thoroughindex. It has 
been prepared by General Passenger Agent Lucius Tuttle, of 
the Boston and Lowell road ; and even to a person who has no 
intention of visiting ‘the labyrinth of mountain resorts to which 
it is a clew, it is worth many times the six-pence on receipt of 
which the Company promises to send it from Boston to any 
address. 

—The assistance given to the library of Wellesley College b 
Prot. E. N. Horsford was recognized on Wednesday of last wee 
by a library festival in his honor. The literary exercises took 
_ in the chapel, to which guests from Boston, Cambridge, 

ewton and other places were escorted on their arrival by the 
students of the college. Rev. Mr. Potter, of Lexington, read 
Prof. Horsford’s letter to the Trustees detailing his plans for the 
library endowment, for scientific apparatus, and for vacations 
and pensions for the Faculty. The Rev. Dr. A. P. Peabody, of 
Cambridge, gave an address on ‘The place of a Library in 
University Work.’ Addresses were delivered by the Rev. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, Dr. Alexander McKenzie, and Prof. Horsford. 
A sonnet written for the occasion by Louise Chandler Moulton 
was read by one of the students. In the library a poem by 
Louise Manning Hodgkins, Professor of Literature, was read ; 
and Miss Broadwell, President of the Senior Class, made a brief 
address, and unveiled a crayon portrait of Prof. Horsford, which 
was given by Mrs. Horsford. The Rev. Dr. Duryea made an 
address upon the placing ofa bronze tablet upon the wall, bearing 
the Horstord coat-of-arms and the words: ‘To commemorate 
Eben Norton Horsford, who endowed this library, 1878.’ Prof. 
Horsford’s gifts to the College have aggregated, we believe, about 
$250,000, 
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Publications Received. 

Receipt of new publications is acknowledged. in this column. Further notice 
of any i fi £ ee upon tts re 2 importance. Where no odinas 
given, the publication is issued in New York.]} 


Caspari, F. A. Habitin Education. 6s5c.................Boston : D. C. Heath & Co. 
us, G.I. Cut: A Story of West Point. $r..Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co, 
Clarke, I.E. Industrial and High Art Education in the United States. 
Washington : Government Printing Office. 
Clarke, Rev. J. F., and others. Modern Unitarianism. $1 


+25. 

Philadelphia: J. B. ip poe Co. 
Conway, H. ‘Somebody’s’ Story. . W. Lovell Co 
Crawford, F. M. Doctor Claudius. acmillan & Co, 
Forde,G. In the Old Palazzo. 20c arper & Bros. 
Fuller, E. Fellow Travellers. $1.50... 


es, Upham & Co, 
Hays, H. Aspirations homas Whittaker. 


anes, E. Human Psychology. $1.50 ee Baker & Taylor. 

e — E, TheSecret of Her Life. a5c...........-.00+--000e-- D. Appleton & Co. 

ohns — University pagina, ran wen .+++e-Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Univ. 
Vv. dw: iews 


in : Being Dialogues on and Aspirations. $2. 
Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Macmillan & Co. 


N. Tibbals & Sons, 


a] 


” Macmillan, H. The Olive Leaf. $1.75 
Many Mistakes Mended. $ 
Funk & Wagnalls, 


Miller, J. The?Destruction ‘ 
Minor, J. ..Funk & Wagnalls, 


Moore, H. ary ollstonecraft Shelley. $1.25. Philadelphia : J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Perry, Eliz. W. Sketch of Women’s Art Museum Association of Cincinnati, 1877-86, 
Cincinnati: R. Clarke & Co. 


Critic Number 128 


Raymond, G. L. Modern Fishers of Men. . Appleton & Co, 
Rougemont (de), A. La France The Writers’ Publishing Co, 
a: ing ; F. Teaching and Influence of St. Augustine ............. J. Pott & Co, 

raill, H.D. Shaftesbury. 75¢ eecccens _.--D. Appleton & Co, 
Whitney, Mrs. A. D.T. A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life. soc. 

r Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
Wilson, }: G. -axton Book Concern, 
Winter, J. S Harper & Bros, 
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The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication, 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
guested to give the number of the question yor comvenience of 
reference.] 

QUESTIONS. 

No. 1153.—1. In Vol. V., No. 108, you mention a critical essay on Poe, b 
Mr. Lang, as the best extant. Can you give me its title, the name and ad. 
dress of its cape and its price? 2. Can you give me a list of all the 


works, or the most important ones, collective, biographical and critical, 
treating of Poe? LB 


Battimore, Mp. 

[l. Poe’s Poems, edited, with essay, by A. Lang, Parchment Library, 
London: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co. 2. G. E. Woodberry’s biography of 
Poe, in the American Men-of-Letters Series, and Stoddard’s and Stedman’s 
criticisms.] 


No. 1154.—1. Wher was Joseph G. Baldwin (author of‘ Sketches of 
the Flush Times in Alabama’) born, and when did he die?—2. What are the 
addresses of Miss Isabella T. Hopkins and Miss Bell F. Hapgood, who have 
contributed to Scribner's Magazine and The Century ? 

Poveuxeerpsiz, N. Y InpEx. 

{1. Baldwin was born in Virginia, in 1811. In early manhood he moved to 
Macon, Miss., where he engaged in the practice of law. From Macon he 
went to Sumter County, Ala. In 1853 he published ‘Party Leaders’ and 
‘Flush Times of Alabama and Mississippi.’ In the latter part of 1853 he 
moved to Mobile, whence in a few months he went to§San_ Francisco. 
Soon after a? California he was elected one of the Judges of the 
Supreme Court. He died in 1866.] 


No. 1155.—How are we to write 1900 in Roman numerals, provided we 
live until then ?—MDCCCCO, or MCM? We write XIX, XC, XL, etc. Why 
not MCM? 

Fircusure, Mass, G. W. C. 


{In Roman numerals, 1900is written MDCCCC. Itis nota simple form 
of expression. One might wonder that the Romans could have accomplished 
such tremendous feats of engineering as they have left behind them, with 
such aclumsy and unwieldy system of numerical notation as they were ac- 
customed to employ.] 


No. 1156.—Any one possessing a copy of a sonnet by the late Mrs. 
Jackson (‘H. H.’) entitled ‘February,’ or who can tell when and where 
it was published, will confer a great favor by communicating the informa- 
tion to Messrs. Roberts Brothers, 3 Somerset Street, Boston. 

Dousurn, N. A 8. C. 


[The poem appeared in Tue Critic of Feb. 12th, 1881.] 


No. 1157.—Will some one kindly tell me what position Francis Turner 
Palgrave fills at Oxford, if he is still there? 

Lenox, Mass. A. B. 

[Prof. Palgrave occupies the Chair of Poetry, to which he was elected 
about six months ago.] , 








RECENT AMERICAN NOVELS. 


beauty of English midland scene 
many and manifold charms of the 


is but one of the 
A rarely ex- 


THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


Children sf the Earth. 


By ANNE ROBERTSON MACFARLANE. 
16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00. 


Hamurt.—* How do ye both ?” 
Rosgncranz.— As the indifferent children of the 
earth.” 


“Whom God Hath 


Joined.” 


By Mrs. HomER MARTIN. 
16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00. 


“ A powerful novel . . . the interest in the story is 
well sustained.” — Boston Transcript. 


After His Kind. 


By JoHn CovEnTRY. 
16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00. 


“The faint idyllic grace of the writing is beyond 
pablus tea’ Chimenseene toe ai living creabetes of Asch 


and blood ; and the description of the mellow rounded 


cellent piece of work.”—London Saturday Review. 


Oblivion. 


By M. G. MCCLELLAND. 
A powerful love tale of the North Carolina moun- 
tains that has been universally and enthusiastically 
praised by the critics, 


16mo, Leisure Hour Series, $1.00. 


“* So freshly and delicately outlined as to give it the 
t 


charm ef an idyl. So touches the sympathy of the 
reader that the conclusion comes as a positive pain.’’— 


The Nation. 
Suzette. 


By Mary S. TIerNnan. 


A Tale of Richmond before the War. 16mo, 
cloth, $1.00. 


‘“* A valuable contribution to our knowledge of the 
South.” — 7khe Nation. 


Henry Holt & Co., 


Publishers, 
29 WEST 23D St., New York. 





2 AND 3 Bisie House, New York. 


Aspirations. 


A NOVEL. 


By HELEN HAYS. 
" $1.25. 


Mrs. W. J. Hays has written several charming stories 
for children. This is her first novel. It isa bright 
story, full of action and well told. 

Can be had at all libraries and bookstores. 


Summer Edition, 50 Cents. 


Pastime Papers. 


By FREDERICK SAUNDERS. 
Notes on Names, Letters and Letter-Writing ; the Old 
Masters ; touching Tailors; Genius in Jail ; Marvels 
of Memory; concerning Cobblers ; Coffee and Tea; 
Printers of the Olden Time. - 
“ Wholly delightful reading are these ‘ Pastime Papers’ 
of Mr, Saunders.” — The Boston Evening Transcript. 
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THOMAS WHITTAKER, 


2 AND 3 Bis_e Hovuss, New York. 





